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HOW FAR SHOULD MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY BE 
INDIVIDUALIZED? 



PROFESSOR JAMES E. HAGERTY 
Ohio State University 



The changes in industrial and social organization in recent 
times have modified greatly the relationship between members of 
the family which existed in the patriarchal regime. The relations 
of the patriarch to the members of the household and the eco- 
nomic system which he controlled are too well known to need 
restatement here. The family was organized to perpetuate the 
family name and unity, and no rights of individual members 
were recognized which compromised this purpose. This ideal 
has been changed to one where social welfare is sought in the 
recognition of the rights of individual members of the family 
to the greatest possible latitude in the development of their 
capacities and powers. The power of the father and husband in 
the family has gradually weakened, while the rights and privileges 
of the wife and mother and the children have been strengthened. 
These changes are expressed both in statute law and in public 
opinion. 

The rights and privileges of the wife have been most com- 
pletely developed in America. A discussion of the sphere of 
woman has attained a dignity which prevails in no other country, 
and this is a clear indication of her status. 

The marriage contract still in use requires the husband "to 
love, cherish, and protect." The wife is required "to love, honor, 
and obey." The husband must support, protect, and be responsi- 
ble for his wife. The wife is required to render personal service 
to the husband, and to obey him. While in places the wife is 
legally bound to these obligations imposed upon her, public 
opinion does not support the claims of the husband to the wife in 
these respects. While she is expected to> conform to the habits, 
tastes, and peculiarities of her husband, he has no redress if she 
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refuses. However, he is the head of the home and the wishes of 
the wife must yield to his when their interests clash. 

When unmarried, woman's right to earn her own support by 
going into industrial pursuits is generally conceded in the United 
States. When she earns her living, she is free from the obliga- 
tions due a parent arising from economic dependence on him, 
and is thus, so far as economic reasons are concerned, under no 
requirement to marry. If woman owns property when married, 
she is permitted to hold this property and to have jurisdiction 
over it in nearly every instance. In some states she has the same 
rights of inheritance as the husband and the tendency of legisla- 
tion is to put her upon the same plane as the husband in this 
regard. While the common law does not give the mother the 
right to the labor and services or earnings of a child until it is 
of age or marries the same as the husband, there is a tendency 
to grant her these rights especially if she is a widow. Her title 
to the earnings of her children in the latter case ought to be much 
more clear than that of a husband in any case except that of 
misfortune. 

There is a tendency to consider the earnings of the husband 
as a joint product to which both husband and wife have an equal 
title. Where this principle has given rise to the allowance system 
the wife is free from the petty annoyances of begging funds from 
the husband to meet the expenses of the household. She then 
enjoys a regular income which may be used for her own personal 
expenditures as well as for the keeping of the house. The allow- 
ance system may be used however in a way not in conformity 
with the above theory. The husband may decide how much the 
wife is to have out of his earnings for certain purposes, and the 
wife may have nothing to say in regard to the matter. Upon 
the other hand, without the allowance system the total household 
and other expenses may be met in such a way as to emphasize 
the fact that the family earnings are a joint product. Whether 
the allowance or some other system is used the method 
employed in meeting expenditures should not embarrass the 
wife; it should result from a conference in which the husband 
and wife are equal factors in the decision. 
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Recent laws which give the wife the same rights in inherit- 
ance as the husband tend to support the theory that the family- 
earnings are the joint product of husband and wife in which 
each should share equally. The slow development of this theory 
must be traced to other factors in the subordination of woman 
than those connected with her relative earning power. Man's 
sphere has been almost exclusively in the productive occupations 
which yield financial returns. Woman's work has been that of 
home-making and home-keeping and consequently she has been 
engaged in the so-called unproductive consumption for which 
there is no monetary return. But in home-keeping she renders a 
service to her family and society which gives her an economic 
value equal to that of her husband. The recognition of this 
principle, however late, means much for the complete emancipa- 
tion of woman. 

In the household, in the making of the home, woman renders 
her greatest social service and finds her highest function. Here 
she should be queen and priestess and no household arrangements 
should interfere with the development of her personality in its 
highest functioning. 

The education and culture of woman is conceded in the 
United States, and it has been made possible for her to receive 
training equal to that received by man. Opportunities for the 
higher education of woman have not until recently been afforded 
on the continent of Europe outside of Switzerland, and the neces- 
sity for training comparable to that which man receives is even 
now denied. In the United States the right to an education has 
been put upon individualistic grounds, that is, the right to self 
development, to culture, and to happiness. This notion has 
arisen here as a part of our democracy. 

The social advantages of the higher education of woman have 
not been properly emphasized in this country. Women as moth- 
ers are the educators of the children and on this account they 
should be well trained. As soon as we understand that the 
environment of infancy and early childhood is of more import- 
ance than later training we will appreciate the social importance 
of cultured mothers. Long ago in his great essay "What knowl- 
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edge is of most worth?" Mr. Spencer gave due emphasis to the 
social need for well-trained mothers. 

A recognition of an equal partnership of husband and wife 
in the marital contract is the present tendency. Public opinion is 
tending to support this view regardless of the wording of the 
marital contract, and laws in the statute-books of states discrimi- 
nating against the wife are becoming dead letters. In no group 
does public opinion support the coercive authority of the husband 
except among the lower classes, and even here laws protect the 
wife against cruel and malicious treatment by the husband. Most 
people are willing to concede the advantages of the equal partner- 
ship of husband and wife, both upon the contracting parties and. 
upon the children of the family. The education of woman quali- 
fies her for this relationship. Where the husband and wife are 
upon the same level, where the woman is educated so that she is 
in fact the equal of her husband, this sort of marital relationship 
elevates the social and spiritual status of the family. Where this 
relationship exists parents can co-operate to good advantage in 
training and in developing their children. 

The emancipation of woman has introduced certain social 
conditions the value of which is questionable. When woman is 
educated she marries later in life and is less inclined to marry. 
She uses better judgment in marrying and will not marry in a 
given case unless the alliance gives a very definite promise of 
happiness. She is very likely to make head interests a necessary 
supplement to heart interests. With the opportunities for women 
in industrial pursuits she is freed from the economic necessity 
of marrying. When she marries later in life, she has fewer 
children. If this reduction in numbers means an improvement in 
quality, the outcome is wholesome. 

Biological problems, however, are introduced which as yet 
are unsolved. All we can do is to state them. It is claimed 
that the chances of having offspring diminish with the better 
education and the higher development of woman, and when she 
becomes a mother, the offspring are not as healthy and vigorous 
as are those of other classes. 
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CHILDREN 

The social recognition of the rights of the child against the 
inordinate claims of the guardian are now well recognized in 
democratic countries. There was a time when a child could be 
punished for failing to pay the debts of a parent and for the mis- 
deeds of a parent, so strong was the family bond and the family 
obligation. These restrictions have long since been removed. 

Nearly everywhere the father is entitled to the labor and 
services or compensation for the labor of a child until it is of 
age. Many restrictions have been placed, however, upon the 
labor of a child. Child-labor laws forbid the employment of 
children under a certain age in specified employments. In rural 
communities, as a rule, the parent is rewarded by the fruits of the 
labor of children until they are of age. In cities, however, where 
as a rule the minor does not work for the parent, public opinion 
does not support the claim of the parent to the rewards of the 
toil of the minor unless the income of the latter is necessary to 
maintain the household. When he lives at home he will pay his 
board and the balance of his income will be used in defraying 
his personal expenditures. 

The child-labor legislative movement began in England in the 
early part of the nineteenth century as a result of the abuses 
connected with the employment of pauper children in the fac- 
tories. This movement which continued throughout the century 
consisted in placing greater and greater restrictions on the em- 
ployment of children. In the United States a movement compar- 
able to this has taken place. Most of the Northern states have 
child-labor laws. Through the aggressive policy of the National 
Child Labor Committee this movement has extended to the 
Southern states. In the Northern states the tendency now is to 
make the child-labor laws more uniform and to raise the minimum 
age at which children can be employed. 

These laws are passed primarily to protect the child, to give 
him ample time to secure the rudiments of an education, to give 
his body a chance to grow to normal proportion, and to protect 
his morals while he is young from the contaminating influence 
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of evil associates. The secondary purpose of this legislation is 
to safeguard the interests of society, as its security and advance- 
ment depend upon a well-trained moral citizenship free from 
physical degeneracy. 

The child may be protected immediately from his own desires, 
or from the selfishness of his parents, or from the needs of the 
family of which he is a member. Social experience has taught 
us that in the absence of child-labor laws, the child would neither 
be educated nor be given the proper physical development. The 
opportunity to earn money has enticed many a child to a factory 
at an early age. Here lack of either a mental or industrial educa- 
tion and a narrow routine position have condemned many a child 
to a permanent mediocre position and a low standard of living. 
The selfishness of the parent may also start the child of tender 
years to labor with the above-named results. In these laws the 
state invades the home and protects the child from its own ignor- 
ance and its parents' shortsighted selfishness. The right to pass 
child-labor laws, and the necessity for them are now generally 
conceded. 

Education is becoming less optional than formerly, as most of 
the states are passing compulsory educational laws requiring chil- 
dren to attend school until they are 13, 14, 15 years of age, or 
until they have finished certain branches of study. Experience 
has shown that many children will not be educated unless they 
are required to go to school. Even with a compulsory law the 
truant officer must be vigilant to enforce it. 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education show that our 
achievements in general education are even yet very restricted. 
In the report of the Department of Education for 1900 it is 
stated that 

over 50 per cent, of all public-school pupils were in the first and second 
grades and were less than nine years of age; 87.5 per cent, were in the first 
five grades and under twelve years of age. 

In his report for 1908 the Commissioner says that 

The mere ability to read and to write indicates a very slight remove from a 
crass ignorance, and a large proportion of our people are in danger of 
stopping at this point. The early withdrawal of pupils from school is a 
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fact universally recognized, although up to this time there have been few 
systematic investigations as to the extent and the causes of the evil. It 
is, however, significant that they all indicate a marked decline in school 
attendance between the fourth and fifth school years or grades, and con- 
tinued decrease thereafter. 

Education is considered a social function and social right has 
taken priority over family rights. In democracy everything 
depends on the quality of the citizenship, for without an educated 
citizenship democracy must fail. A census of our prison popula- 
tion will show that the great majority of criminals are ignorant. 
One-third of the 1,600 convicts of the Ohio Penitentiary cannot 
read or write and the education of another third of these con- 
victs is limited simply to the ability to read and write. As condi- 
tions here are typical of those prevailing in similar institutions, 
the shortsightedness of our past social policy in not making edu- 
cation obligatory will at once be obvious. A showing equally as 
bad could be made for ignorance as a cause of pauperism. The 
positive side of social action is of more significance to the state 
than the negative. It is more important to train good citizens 
because of the value of such citizens to themselves and the state 
than it is for the state to protect itself against the demoralizing 
influence of the anti-social criminal and dependent classes. 

The state invades the home for another reason, and passes 
judgment on the method of governing the family. If parents 
abuse or maltreat their children, if they allow them to have evil 
associates, if the moral atmosphere surrounding the home is im- 
pure and demoralizing, the state steps in and takes the children 
from the parents. Here parental authority reaches its last ditch. 
It may be exercised if it is wholesome, and if the function ren- 
dered cannot be performed in a better way by the state, as the 
educational function. However, when parents are deprived of 
their children by the state, the latter are placed in another home. 
The best judgment of child-saving authorities today is that the 
normal home is the best possible environment for the growth 
and development of children. Institutional homes for children 
have been tried but are now considered by the best authorities as 
very inferior substitutes for home training. 
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One other way in which parental authority has been weakened 
in the United States remains to be mentioned. The right of 
parents to dispose of offspring in marriage is a survival of 
parental ownership. In Germany the right of parents to choose 
a husband for a daughter or a wife for a son is still conceded. 
In a number of continental countries practically similar parental 
rights exist. In the United States the consent of parents to mar- 
riage of children is necessary only in case of minors, but when 
minors marry without parental consent, the marriage is valid. 
Who will deny that better unions result when choice is left to the 
contracting parties rather than to parents? Parental dictation 
in these matters is so repugnant to our theories of individual 
rights that efforts to control usually result adversely. 

The modern family is becoming democratic in many ways. 
Coercive power is giving way to control by persuasion. It is 
generally admitted that children are under better control when 
persuasive instead of coercive methods are used. When given 
privileges and responsibilities this method of control trains them 
for efficient citizens in a democracy. 

Certain social and industrial forces have been at work which 
have weakened the solidarity of the home and have released its 
members from some family obligations. Formerly certain house- 
hold industries were well developed. Some of these have been 
taken out of the home in relatively recent times. The kitchen is 
now the only productive factor in the home, and the preparation 
of many kinds of foods which were formerly produced in the 
kitchen, is now left to factories. Where the boarding-house and 
the family hotel are in use, even the kitchen has ceased to be a 
factor in home economics. Where the industries have been 
removed from the home, children have been released from certain 
obligations of household duties. 

The home was once a place of worship, and family prayers 
in religious families were regular features. The religious educa- 
tion of the children, which formerly took place in the home, has 
now been assumed by the Sunday school in connection with the 
church. The prayer meeting has tended to take the family from 
the home to the church for religious worship, and the church, in 
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a still wider way, has assumed most of the religious functions 
of the home. 

In education the former home interests have been invaded to 
the greatest extent. With the development of the public school, 
and especially with compulsory education, children are sent from 
the home to be educated. With the appearance of the kinder- 
garten, the home is turning over very small children to the school 
for purposes of education. The play-ground, the social settle- 
ment, and the socialized school are meeting in a much larger way 
the educational needs of children. 

These institutions are breaking up the solidarity of the family, 
and are making the individual members less dependent upon each 
other, and upon parental authority. What is still worse, parents 
are in danger of delivering over to these outside agencies prac- 
tically all cultural and educational training, thus weakening still 
further the bonds between parents and children. Where will 
this social tendency stop? Will it lead ultimately to the disinte- 
gration of the family as a social institution? However, with all 
encroachments upon it, the family is still, and, I believe, will re- 
main the fundamental social institution. 

The use of boarding-houses and the establishment of homes 
in flats and family hotels mark a still further departure in the 
destruction of family unity. The boarding-house and the family 
hotel are abnormal institutions in which to develop family in- 
tegrity and strength. Their influence on the personality and 
training of the child is very questionable. In these institutions 
family unity and the welfare of children suffer without any 
apparent advantages. 

Family solidarity is better maintained in the country than in 
the city. In the country, children usually remain at home until 
they are of age. Many of the outside agencies above described 
are not present to weaken the influence of the home. In urban 
communities, social conditions are so diversified that new develop- 
ments must of necessity be sought. In the city it would seem 
that the hope of the children of the poor lies in the social settle- 
ment, the playground and the school. The condition of home life 
in the city, so far as the great masses are concerned, makes it im- 
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possible for the home to do the functions well of any of these 
agencies. Family solidarity must be maintained by both rich 
and poor alike, by an increased interest by parents in their chil- 
dren and in the training of the children. A very busy college 
man once told me that he had a schedule of one hour a day with 
his two boys which he always kept. "I want a chance at them" 
was his statement. 

No definite solution to the question proposed is attempted 
here. All we can do is to state the present tendencies and to point 
out the good and bad features in the development of the modern 
family. Living in large numbers in cities is a comparatively 
recent phenomenon and adaptation to city living is one of the 
great problems of the present. In the changes taking place it 
is inevitable that the family must change. 

Less attention to clubs and less interest in club life by par- 
ents, and more interest in their children should be a present-day 
demand. With the better education of both fathers and mothers, 
it will be easy for them to supplement the training of the school, 
the church, and the socialized agencies. The state may provide 
better educational facilities than can the family, but state educa- 
tion, with its system and methods, must be supplemented by indi- 
vidual education by the parent. The development of personality 
needs individual influence and training and no one can give these 
things better than the parent. Persuasion must displace coercive 
authority, and, upon the whole, we will have better-trained, more 
cultured, more responsible young men and young women. 



Albion W. Small, The University of Chicago 

Professor Hagerty's valuable paper deserves thorough discussion. It 
seems to me, however, that, in the brief time at my disposal, I can do a 
better service by applying my remarks to our whole programme. 

As I review my own impressions from the discussions thus far, it seems 
to me that a stenographic report of everything that has been said would 
give the city editor of a yellow journal all the excuse such an imaginative 
gentleman usually requires in such cases for asserting that this Society 
regarded the American family as on trial, with the presumption rather 
strongly against it. 

I have no right to speak for the Society, but my version will have at 
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least as much claim to a hearing as the city editor's. My dictum is that 
the thing on trial is not the American family, but every condition which 
interferes with general realization of the American family in full fruit 
of its spirit. 

At all events I want to go on record in protest against everything in 
our proceedings which would tend to justify substitution of the yellow 
journal version for mine. 

I do not believe I am phenomenally unsophisticated. It has been a good 
many years since I have heard of anything new in the way of sexual 
irregularity, except accidental variations of number and place. When I 
was a boy of ten, the nearest building to the school I attended was a brothel. 
More or less vitiated instruction about the meaning of the institution was 
the one thing I remember from the experiences of the school yard, and 
the stamp of those recollections is much more distinct on my mind than 
anything I heard from the teachers. 

I cannot pose as a reclaimed rake. I am obliged to admit that my 
knowledge of sexual vice is entirely third personal. Unless that is a 
disqualification, I have had fairly liberal means of reaching informed judg- 
ments about the role which irregular relations of the sexes plays in our 
American society. From that tenth year I do not remember a time, till 
I was twenty-five or thirty years old, when additions to my knowledge of 
the subject were not accumulating. Fortunately or unfortunately, I had 
such progressive instruction, from my own observation with that of others, 
that I can recall only one or two instances in which variations of sexual 
depravity overtook me with surprise. It has been more than twenty years 
since anything reported from official or unofficial social clinics has added, 
except in quantity, to what I was already perfectly familiar with in principle 
about abnormal relations between men and women. I do not believe, 
therefore, that I am expressing the reaction of a recluse in a fool's paradise. 

I do not deny the existence, in certain groups, of the prevalence of the 
evils that have been alleged or hinted at in some of the papers in our 
programme; I do deny most emphatically that those evils constitute in any 
considerable degree an indictment against the American family as an insti- 
tution. 

In the first place, the invidious inferences that have been suggested, 
more than uttered, by some of the essayists, get their supposed sanction 
from that delightfully simple mode of reasoning popularly known as putting 
the cart before the horse. It amounts to this : Because the family is sinned 
against, therefore the family is the sinner. 

To this easy flippancy I would reply, Nothing that has been put in 
evidence proves anything very important against the American family. It 
merely proves that a large fraction of our population is more or less unfit 
for membership of a social group of that advanced type. 

In other words, as a rough general proposition, all the disturbed or 
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destroyed families that we know anything about in the United States are 
effects of causes independent of the family type itself. Of course these 
disturbed or destroyed families become in turn aggravations of some of the 
evils from which they resulted, and breeders of other evils, but this is 
merely equivalent to saying that the family institution has not force enough 
to counterbalance all the demoralizing conditions of surrounding society, 
or to neutralize all the unsocial propensities of the undomesticated persons 
who compose it. 

In the second place, most of the point to most of the smart flings at the 
family is gained by manipulations of the evidence that are either ignorant 
or disingenuous. What I mean by that is this : The American family is out 
of gear in two strata, in both of which pretty much everything else is 
out of gear. On the one hand is the stratum of the over-wealthed, over- 
leisured, over-stimulated, under-worked, under-controlled. Nothing in their 
conditions is normal. Nothing is right. Only miracles could save this stratum 
from rot. Its families necessarily show the taint, and what else could be 
expected? On the other hand is the stratum of the over-worked, under-fed, 
under-housed, under-clothed, under-hygiened, physically and morally, under- 
leisured, under-stimulated except by the elemental desires. Nothing in their 
lot is right. Nothing in their lot could be good enough to hold its own 
very securely against the swamping bad. The family suffers in the general 
evil. It is as absurd to accuse the family institution on that evidence as 
it would be to denounce the amosphere in general because the air this 
stratum has to breathe is foul. 

If we deduct the collapsed families in these two strata, where they must 
be regarded more as effects than as causes, and confine ourselves to the 
families that are in relatively normal conditions, the great mass of families 
in the industrious middle stratum of our society, the family is not breaking 
down. It is probably working at least as well as any other organ in our 
social structure. 

Not as proof, but as illustration, I may draw from my own experience. 
Five years excepted, I lived in the state of Maine until I was thirty-eight 
years old. The last eleven of those years I had to visit all parts of the 
state, and I had acquaintances, sometimes a considerable number, in nearly 
every town. During those thirty-eight years I knew by name only one 
family resident in the state that had been broken up by divorce. The state 
contained few people at that time rich enough to be outside the working 
class. It contained relatively few dependants who were not defectives. 
The great middle class contained here and there a divorce, but so rarely 
that most of the people knew them only as the average New Yorker knows 
of Navajo Indians. 

I do not mean to question the statistics of divorce. I mean first, that 
when we subtract the divorces that occur in the upper and lower non-social 
strata, and divide the number remaining by the number of families in the 
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substantial middle stratum, the percentage of divorces is higher than it 
ought to be, but far below the rate which decryers of the family would 
have us infer; and I mean, second, that the actual divorces in that stratum 
constitute no such case against the family institution as the same decryers 
want us to believe. 

In the third place, I want to point out the hysterical character of another 
line of innuendo against the family. Because Frenchmen are supposed to 
treat conjugal fidelity as a joke, because English tradition places the wife 
among the husband's assets, because normal family relations are impossible 
in abnormal conditions of irresponsible wealth or insuperable poverty, 
because John Smith occasionally finds himself married to the impossible Jane 
Jones instead of the possible Hannah Johnson, and because an occasional 
couple that could not live with anybody try to live with each other, there- 
fore all the evils in all these conditions are counts against the normal 
American family! This sort of neurotics has not been silent in these 
sessions. 

It is not an uncommon thing for railers against the family to talk as 
though "the position of woman" in the United States were not merely 
like that of the wife under the common law until recent decades, but 
substantially like that of the wife at Rome in the palmiest days of the 
patria potestas. On the other hand it is not uncommon for European 
visitors to speak out the impression that the American husband is simply 
the jaded beast of burden collecting the wherewithal for his wife and 
daughters to be physically, mentally, and morally dissipated. One of these 
exaggerations is as superficial as the other. The average animus of the 
American family is more nearly reflected by an incident that occurred at 
the University of Chicago the year of its foundation. Between the unre- 
claimed swamps and the temporary caravansaries crowding the available 
sites to shelter World's Fair visitors, the immigrant faculty families had 
a dismal outlook for abodes. Upon their gloomy contemplation of the 
prospect there suddenly dawned a vision of relief. It was in the shape of 
plans and specifications for a block of model houses. An architect and his 
wife, the latter furnishing the ideas and the arguments, the former the draw- 
ings, were the messengers of hope. The wife called a meeting of the 
professors, and showed how an available block near the University might 
be converted into lots for forty-five houses, with a club house in the center, 
to contain heating plant, laundry, servants' quarters, and restaurant, which 
the families could use at their pleasure, or the meals could be delivered by 
a miniature elevated electric railroad to each family which so preferred. 
There was a co-operative purchasing plan attached through which each 
family in the group could order supplies as liberally or frugally as it pleased, 
and pay for them at wholesale rates. 

Every man at the meeting pronounced the scheme ideal ; and I am unable 
to explain why they did not then and there put their signatures to contracts, 
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and order building to begin next day — or at least the first forty-five of them 
to crowd their way to the front. For some unrecorded reason it was 
decided to go through the formality of showing the plans to the wives of 
these exultant professors, before actually breaking ground. These supposed 
silent partners in those families assembled next day. They examined the 
plans. They listened to the eloquence of their authors. They thought again 
of their homeless condition, and then they — decided with one voice that they 
would remain homeless all their days sooner than consign their children 
to the unknown evils of a common community back yard. That settled it. 
Many of those families have remained wanderers on the face of the earth 
till the present hour, simply because in the American family man proposes 
but woman still disposes. 

Seriously, it is worse than silly to talk as though the American family 
were a radically faulty institution. There will be a certain ratio of friction 
and frustration and waste, in every possible human association, so long as 
human beings lag this side of perfection. With our human nature as it 
is, there is no conceivable form of association in which men and women 
could be more helpful to each other and better placed to do their best for 
society, than in the form frankly filled by the spirit of the typical American 
family. 



James A. Field, The University of Chicago 

The question which we have to discuss is a very large question, and a 
very vague one. I shall confine what I may say to an attempt to make it 
less indefinite by suggesting one or two distinctions — by pointing out not an 
answer but a more specific problem to be solved. 

The original query which Professor Hagerty has considered in his 
paper — "How Far Should Members of the Family Be Individualized?" — 
includes within its scope at least two questions. If we assume the continued 
existence of the family substantially in its present form we may inquire 
how we should divide and adjust the functions of family life among the 
members of the family, and how far the members as individuals, and 
especially the man and the woman, should in their family relations be 
regarded as equal in responsibilities and rights and in all that they are to 
give and to gain. That is one of the questions, and that is the one which 
Professor Hagerty seems chiefly to have had in mind. The other, which 
challenges what was before assumed, is this: Is an increase of individualiza- 
tion consistent with the continued existence of present-day family life? 
Such an inquiry suggests Spencer's familiar antithesis of individuation and 
genesis. Briefly Professor Hagerty has alluded to this phase of the problem 
by mentioning the effect of the higher education of women upon marriage 
and the rearing of children — though it is by no means only through woman 
that the dictates of individual ambitions may disrupt the normal family 
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group. But I believe this second form of the question is too important to 
be so casually passed by. It demands attention if we but consider the real 
purport of further individualization. For, to the ordinary person, the 
thought of individual development means more than equivalence of privilege 
within the family. The individualization we strive for is an ideal indi- 
vidualization which means freedom in every way to develop and to do. It 
means achievement and a successful career. Consequently we must seek 
to see what distinction can be drawn between the standard of individual 
success and the qualification for parenthood. 

To command the esteem of others a person must first of all show 
affirmative characteristics. It is not enough to go through the world harm- 
lessly. We admire the person who takes the active attitude toward his 
surroundings and does things — who makes a mark that compels us to recog- 
nize him as a center of energy which he can direct as he chooses. Such 
masterfulness is admired even if it is exercised to the detriment of others; 
but to command genuine approbation it must serve the general advantage. 
Success, then, is essentially measured by the reward, in goods or in good 
repute, given for positive acts of service. It comes as a sort of equivalent, 
in exchange. And here, as in other cases of exchange, it is easy to look 
too narrowly at the return and to miss the significance of what is given. 
So, in the effort to attain success, as success is judged, persons are led to 
excessive specialization and intensity of effort. This amounts to a process 
of self-exploitation, which, though it is destructive to those who thus 
overwork, seems to be acceptable to society, since the continual renewal of 
the stock by reproduction and the spread of ideas by imitation permit un- 
exhausted persons to take up the unfinished tasks where their predecessors 
were obliged to drop them. The pursuit of individual success, then, really 
often involves, as a response to the demands of others, the sacrifice of what 
may still be regarded as the normal individual life. 

The qualification for parenthood, on the other hand, is pre-eminently the 
even balance of abilities. The life of the specialist is ill-suited to parenthood, 
whichever of the functions of the parent we may emphasize. As the 
source of hereditary traits in the child, the parent should, so far as we can 
venture to decide, be all-sided, not one-sided. For the training and rearing 
of children unimpaired physical health is requisite. For the education of 
children in the home extreme specialists are not desirable unless we assume 
that the innate aptitudes of the child fit him for a special career which 
closely corresponds to the equipment of both his parents, and that such a 
career will be appropriate to future conditions as to past. But this inquiry 
into the qualifications for parenthood, perplexed at best, need not be pushed 
far here. Whoever, by specialization, becomes a distortion of the normal 
biological type, may fairly be regarded as poorly equipped for the essentially 
biological function of maintaining the race. 

In the light of the distinction that has been suggested we may predict 
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either that our present view of the family relations must undergo extensive 
change or that the further progress of members of the family in individu- 
alization, as this is commonly understood, will sooner or later be limited 
by the necessity of maintaining the species. Assuming that the family is 
likely to retain essentially its present form, higher and higher specialization 
by individuals will take us toward the point at which the reproducing of the 
stock will cease and the generation which stands to benefit by the sacrifices 
of specialists will no longer exist to justify or encourage these sacrifices. 
Without being pessimistic or radical one may therefore suggest that if 
increasing individualization is not to become a cause for concern we should 
revise our standard of success until it is more in accord with the living 
of normal lives. 



Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York City, N. Y. 

The question before us is too large and complex to be adequately dis- 
cussed in the time allotted. Certain points, however, deserve special mention. 
First, the modern, individualistic family, consisting of two persons only 
with their children, is still too new an experiment in social order for us to 
be certain about all its tendencies. The older civilizations were all built 
upon a family life in which the character and capacity of the two young 
parents were reinforced and disciplined by a collective or patriarchal family 
connection. If one husband could not care for the wife and children the 
men of the larger family circle must. If one mother was not equal to the 
demands of child-life, as then understood, the rest of the women of the 
family were enlisted. Now for the first time, so far as we know, a young 
man and a young woman are left to make their own marriage choices, and 
on the character and intelligence of these two young people is placed the 
heavy social responsibility of the success of that domestic venture. What 
wonder that where character is weak, industrial power limited, and social 
ideals undeveloped, the fathers "desert" when family cares prove unexpectedly 
heavy, and the mothers fail to keep their children alive because of the too 
great burden placed upon them? It seems to some of us that the patriarchal 
type of family with its support and control of the individual parents must 
have some sort of modern social substitute in order to make the modern type 
of family, of one father and mother and their children, more successful. It 
may be that motherhood will be seen to be such an important function that 
its protection against excessive labor, against poverty below point of health 
and child-bearing strength, and against immoral and degrading surroundings, 
may be considered a state duty. It may be that fatherhood will be seen to 
be such a high civic obligation, and of such vital importance to the common 
welfare, that its duties and sacrifices shall justly demand some public recog- 
nition in proportion to the social value of the service rendered. At any rate 
we should clearly recognize the fact that the modern type of family places 
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a unique and very heavy responsibility upon men and women in their youth 
and that it is not strange that many fail to bear it easily and well. Again 
the tremendous importance of the family life as an agent in the development 
of human personality should be clearly perceived by us. That mysterious 
quality or process which gathers universal elements of being into a unity of 
life which can be known as "you" or "I," that which can be educated as a 
conscious and purposive creature able to react upon the environment which 
has shaped it and thus to create an ever-renewed environment — it is well 
for us to think how difficult a process it has been to develop this human 
personality. Think of the cosmic cost of will, of unselfish affection, of articu- 
late aspiration ! Think how the germinal human being passes rapidly through 
many of the age-long processes that have thus created human personality; 
and how many times Mother Nature makes a slip and the human creature 
becomes but an "unfinished infant" for all its life. And when the baby 
is fairly born, think how difficult it is for it to keep its footing on this 
slippery ball and really "be somebody." This achievement of the ages of 
evolution does not work automatically. Feeblemindedness, physical weakness 
and degeneracy, moral incapacity in manifold forms, witness that the cosmic 
struggle to make human beings out of the strain and stress of life is not 
completed for humanity but by humanity. Now the family is up to date 
proved the best and most effective aid in this process of developing person- 
ality. It has so far furnished a breakwater against the non-social forces 
that work against human development. And so far that breakwater has con- 
sisted in large part of exclusive affection, reserve of intimacy, and close 
personal ties between parents and children. The attempt to bring up children, 
(even a small class for a definite end, as in Sparta), outside of home life has 
not produced fine personality, although sometimes (as in Sparta) it has 
produced a few great soldiers. The methods of child care in even good insti- 
tutions generally result in dulled individuality even if the training for specific 
kinds of work is effective. The child seems to need as a "buffer" against 
the world at large a certainty that he is an essential element in the social 
order, such a certainty as seems seldom given except by the parental par- 
tiality of affection. 

Moreover, so far in human development, this function of the family in 
the protection and development of personality as it struggles toward expres- 
sion in the child has demanded that someone in the family shall have and 
express a type of individuality which is not primarily concerned with or 
dependent upon specialization of vocational work, but is rather devoted 
supremely to the family unity and to the varying wants of the family group. 
If children are to gather themselves together "out of the everywhere" it 
seems necessary that someone shall be close at hand when wanted and not 
leave "hours" and seasons when the child cannot get at anybody to whom it 
knows it belongs. So far in the organization of the family the mother has 
been the person so readily at hand when the child's needs, physical or spiritual. 
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demanded the steadying influence of a companionship on which it felt a 
rightful claim. This has been thought to be a natural arrangement because 
the child was closest to the mother physically. But there is a deeper reason 
that underlies both that closer physical relationship and the function of the 
mother in the development of personality through constant companionship. 
Speaking generally, the feminine side of humanity is in "the middle of the 
road" of life. Biologically, psychologically, and sociologically women are in 
the central, normal, conservative part of the evolutionary process. On the 
one side and on the other men produce more geniuses, and more feeble- 
minded; more talented experts, and more incompetents who cannot earn a 
living; more idealistic masters of thought and action, and more neer-do- 
weels who shame their mothers. It is because to woman is committed in a 
peculiar sense this function of development of personality in child-life that 
they are the practical, teaching half of the race. In the development of 
individuality it is most essential that the conserving weight of the middle 
virtues, and the mean of powers, should be nearest the child. It is later, 
in the more formal educational process, that the highly specialized "variants" 
which men exhibit, and which directly tend toward human progress on the 
one side and toward human degeneracy on the other side, have their func- 
tional use as example or as warning. 

All this has direct bearing upon our subject "How far should the mem- 
bers of the family be individualized?" We have removed from the single 
pair and their children all the props and discipline of the patriarchal family, 
and now we are rapidly democratizing the family. This has gone already so 
far that we are even afraid of controlling effectively our own children lest 
we check their growth toward self-government. The problems of modern 
education in respect to moral culture inhere in the fact that we have achieved 
high ideals of the sacredness of personality and the dignity of individual 
choice but as yet have not acquired pedagogical technique to work these into 
character-building. The democratizing of the family, certainly so far as its 
two adult heads are concerned, is, however, an absolutely essential step in 
human progress. It is essential especially for that process of making persons 
to which the family is devoted : for now we need not classes nor castes in the 
social order but free individuals to make a free and progressive state. It 
is therefore vital that both parents shall be of the stuff out of which the 
higher type of human creature is made, and such can only come from a demo- 
cratic home. The industrial changes, however, which have dominated all 
recent social movements, have introduced into the modern ideal of individu- 
ality an exaggerated demand for highly specialized vocational effort. Men 
must do some one speciality effectively or they are not considered to achieve 
success in life. Women are more and more called by education and industrial 
life to work in the same specialized manner for some definite end of personal 
achievement. This has given a tendency among some leaders of women's 
industrial and educational progress to minimize the experience of mother- 
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hood, and to magnify the social value of the method of work that suits the 
prevailing machine-dominated industry. In so far as this tendency implies 
that motherhood may become a relatively small and rapidly finished task, one 
which will not interfere with a constant, lifelong pursuit of one speciality 
of vocation on the same terms as men do their one task, I deplore the tend- 
ency. That women should all be educated for self-support at a living wage is 
a social necessity; that women should be economic factors now as they have 
always been in the past is also unquestionable; that women must reshape 
many of their activities to suit that general scheme of modern industry 
that has created the factory is certain; that women should for their own 
best good and for the general ends of social progress keep their hands on 
some specialty, so far as may be, through the years when they cannot follow 
it as the first obligation, so as to be ready to re-enter their vocation when 
the children are grown, this is coming to be seen more and more as the wise 
plan for all women who would do something worth while in life. But that 
the exigencies of family life can ever be reduced to a perfect system of 
specialties of work so as to place men and women on the same plane of 
competitive professional and manual labor, I do not believe. That the 
majority of women who marry and have children can be the best of mothers 
and at the same time be as constantly devoted to some particular pursuit 
as is the average man seems not to be in accordance with facts. There is, 
it seems clear to some of us looking below the surface, a deep sociological 
reason for this division of interests and activities in the lives of the majority 
of women. Personality is not the power to do a specific thing well, although 
vocational effectiveness is a part of personality; nor is it a capacity to excell 
all previous achievements of the human race in some one line of endeavor, 
although great persons may be geniuses of this sort. Personality is above 
all the quality of unity, some individual wholeness that prevents the human 
creature from wholly losing himself in the whirl of things. And to develop 
this in the average life it seems to be necessary that somewhere at the child's 
first efforts to become a person there shall be some quiet brooding, much 
leisurely companionship of the beloved, a rich and generous sharing of 
some larger life always near when needed, and not so much absorbed in its 
own individual doings as to fail of noting each movement of another toward 
a truly human existence. For this reason the individualization of women 
within the family may be often subordinate, so far as vocational effort of 
the modern industrial type is concerned, to the development of a kind of 
personality which is effective through its breadth and its normal balance 
rather than by reason of its technical achievements. In any case the family 
as a prime factor in the development of personality is the chief concern of 
all social effort, and therefore the individualization of its members must 
be controlled by the law of its own supreme function. 
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Carl E. Parry, University of Michigan 

The question of how far the members of the family should be indi- 
vidualized happens to touch upon a very fundamental question of social 
theory, namely, what is the individual? There is still much difference of 
opinion among sociological thinkers as to what an individual really is, and 
over the true relation between the individual and the social order. Perhaps 
it is a good thing for these questions of fundamental theory to come 
openly into our discussion, for it can well be maintained that good theory 
is the most practical thing in the world. Furthermore, it is quite possible 
that what laboratory training does toward making natural scientists becom- 
ingly modest, patient, and sane, can be done for us partly by our wrestling 
with questions of fundamental theory. 

What does it mean to ask how far the members of the family should 
be individualized? Perhaps it means, especially, how far should wives, 
mothers, and children be afforded opportunity for freedom of choice. In 
reality, of course, every individual must individualize himself, because the 
very essence of human individuality lies in independent judgment, personal, 
responsible, characteristic, and unique. How can one be a real individual if 
he does not make up his own mind and carry out his own plans, bearing and 
expecting to bear most of the consequences himself? All that other per- 
sons can do for him, through any kind of social action, is to furnish him 
with opportunity of some sort. What we are really enquiring into today, 
therefore, is not how far, but rather in what direction persons should be 
individualized — or better, how far unrestricted choice is consistent with 
their highest personal development, and by whom and in what respects the 
opportunity shall be afforded. Perhaps it will illustrate my meaning to 
suggest that it is no more individual for a woman of today to get a divorce 
under intolerable conditions than it was for the woman of yesterday to 
throw flatirons under similar provocation. And it is still a debated question 
between certain manufacturers and social workers whether legislation 
limiting the hours of working-women is individualizing them or whether 
it is doing the exact opposite. Would one say that a woman lawyer is more 
individual than a mother? Or a criminal than a college president? The 
real question is between different kinds of individuality, as I said before, 
and different ways of realizing it. If we have the right kind, it is hard 
to see how the members of the family can be too much individualized, 
so our question is answered at the very outset; but what is the right kind? 
It seems to me that all social effort is directed toward fostering strong and 
high individual personality, whatever that may be. If the range of choice 
for women and children has been recently extended, what we are most 
concerned to know is whether it has resulted, on the whole, in stronger and 
better personality or in degeneracy. Of course in judging in this matter 
we must have in mind some ideal. 
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It is not established that degeneracy has resulted from the larger 
opportunities afforded women. Probably there are more good wives and 
mothers, even, than there ever were before. When before were there so 
many mothers' clubs, so much interest in child-study, and so many periodicals 
relating to housekeeping? When before did mothers take so much interest 
in the education of their children? It is obvious that much depends on 
what we consider bad effects of enlarged opportunity. The principal speaker 
of the afternoon has said, "In the making of the home woman renders her 
greatest social service and finds her highest function." The same thing 
has often been said before. We can all agree with it, provided it does not 
imply too much. It should not imply that greater freedom of choice, provided 
it leads some women to choose not to make homes, is a misfortune. Such an 
implication would only beg the whole question. What we might better 
say is that some women, as some men, find their highest function in raising 
a creditable family, and that some women and some men find their highest 
function in doing something else that is socially useful, but that neither 
men nor women serve either themselves or others by choosing to do any- 
thing which they cannot do well, or which is narrowly selfish. There are 
some who seem to think that raising a family is a social service, rather 
deserving of reward, but nobody has been able to prove that raising a 
family with bad heredity or bad family training is anything other than a 
social disservice. All depends on how well one's work is done, and there 
are more ways of serving heaven and earth than are dreamed of in some 
men's philosophies. If a woman finds her chief field of self-expression, of 
individuality, in club life, or some other form of social service, who shall 
say that this particular woman was not better fitted for this kind of work 
than for motherhood? Who knows? And who can know? Only the most 
obviously injurious kinds of eccentricity can be safely set down as really 
bad, for the stone which is rejected of the builders may become the head 
of the corner. Some results of larger freedom for women have been 
certainly good, and a great many others we are not yet in a position to 
pronounce upon. 

When we come to discuss the freedom of choice afforded children, we 
must recognize that there are some limitations which a child cannot 
escape, simply because he is a child — because of his ignorance and inex- 
perience, and because he must grow up under the eye of whatever parents 
he may happen to have. In making the recurring choices which fix his habits, 
and so his character, he must rely upon his parents for almost constant 
guidance, for good or ill. Yet something can be done for him, and much 
has already been done for him. We try to enlarge the freedom of the 
child, for instance, by schools, child-labor laws, playgrounds, etc., and more 
recently and insistently by industrial education. These help the child, no 
doubt, but it is not established that the school has grown at the expense of 
the family, as Mr. Hagerty intimated. It is more nearly true to say that 
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both the family and the school have expanded in function. One need only- 
stop to reflect, for instance, to see that the child of working-class parents 
a few hundred years ago was not taught to read and write by the parents, 
instead of by the school; he simply was not taught to read and write at 
all. It became necessary as a new demand and was taken over by a new 
institution. And it is still more certain that the speaker was wrong in 
thinking that the church has grown at the expense of the family: the fact 
is that both have suffered by the decay in religious thought, feeling, and 
action. But however that may be, to come back to the question now 
immediately before us, more and more people are coming to see that com- 
pulsory-school-attendance laws and laws against child labor go but a short 
way toward really enlarging a child's freedom of choice, invaluable though 
they are. They go no farther than to remove the ignorance and greed of 
his parents so far as these stand in the way of the child's being in the 
schoolroom or on the playground. They leave him still subject to the 
ignorance and greed and incapacity of the parents in a hundred other 
directions, such as in language, manners, foresight, industry, ideals of con- 
duct, etc., and they leave immediately untouched all the limitations upon 
his freedom of thought and action which flow from the poverty of the 
family, from its home and neighborhood surroundings of every kind. It 
is to remove some of these limitations that housing conditions, playgrounds, 
etc., are being looked after. Besides, a child may be in the schoolroom or 
upon the playground and yet be deformed, or sick, or unable to see well 
or to hear well, or he may be habitually underfed — all conditions preventing 
him from learning much or indulging much in strenuous play, in which 
lies the building of character, the foundation of individuality. Here are 
limitations which challenge society to overcome them. 

To this end there are some current proposals of much interest. In 
addition to furnishing schools and playgrounds and industrial and house- 
hold and hygienic training, it is proposed by some to emancipate the child 
still further by furnishing free medical inspection and attention, and also 
furnishing free meals to school children, and possibly even shoes and 
clothing. Still more far-reaching is the proposal to give state aid, as by 
pensions, as a matter of right, to all mothers, from the first coming of 
their children. 1 In support of this last it is said that state pensions to 
mothers would set some of them free from the unreasonable domination 
of their husbands and also from the necessity to go from home to work 
in factories ; the idea is that such freedom would permit women of the 
working-classes to develop a truer individuality, in caring for their chil- 
dren, than is now possible for them. Such pensions might also result in 
the children being rescued from neglect, thus coming into larger oppor- 
tunity and perhaps using it to develop real individuality. All these are 

'See H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old; also Socialism and the Family. 
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important proposals. Some of them are already being adopted here and 
there. The distinctive thing about them is that they are directed toward 
enlarging freedom of choice by furnishing the economic means, instead 
of depending upon the father to furnish them as has heretofore been 
done. To indicate where the line shall be drawn upon such methods of 
"individualizing" the members of the family, in the light of the best socio- 
logical theory, would seem to be one of the chief purposes of this dis- 
cussion. As I have not been able to mature my views on this matter I 
shall not attempt to answer the question. 

Those who attempt to answer it, however, must ask, in regard to all 
these proposals, What is likely to be their effect upon the standards of 
family relations? Will they raise and define the standard of what shall 
be considered by the average community a good husband, a good wife, a 
good father or mother? Will they lead to stronger and more effectual 
approval or disapproval, as the case may be, of large families, reckless 
marriages, neglect of wife or children, the indulgence of children by their 
parents? And will they lead to greater definition of standards in these and 
other respects? It is mostly in the light of their effects upon these standards, 
and thus upon the character of individual fathers and mothers, that these 
proposals must be judged. It is upon such a basis, it seems to me, that those 
who feel themselves competent must proceed in answering the question of 
how far such methods of "individualizing" should be pursued. 

As to the general subject of the advantages of freedom of choice, it 
is only when there is some, but not too much responsibility felt by the 
person making the choice that the results are good. Increased knowledge 
of all kinds, including that as to human nature and the social order, increased 
foresight, including that into the social effects of this kind of conduct and 
that, such as the treatment of children, increased sense of responsibility for 
marriage, etc — in these, of course, lies the hope of the future. But there is 
nothing very startling or sensational about this, I am very glad to say. All 
moral effort of everybody — teachers, preachers, social workers, business men, 
upright citizens — fostering any of these ends just mentioned will foster the 
true individualization of members of the family. 



Dr. Maurice Parmelee, New York City, N. Y. 

Professor Hagerty deplores the breaking-up of family solidarity. But, 
as he himself recognizes, this has been the historical tendency. The early 
clan and patriarchal organization was based upon the principle of kinship. 
Since then the basis of social organization has been widening constantly. 
It is, therefore, not safe to assume that the breaking-up of family solidarity 
is necessarily an evil. On the contrary, if family solidarity is broken up it 
may be superseded by a larger social solidarity which will more than com- 
pensate for its loss. 
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I have no far-reaching generalizations as to the future of the family to 
propose, nor am I so certain as Professor Hagerty that the family will 
remain the fundamental social institution. I shall therefore limit myself to 
speaking of a few of the numerous factors which enter into the family life 
to lessen its value for the members of the family and especially for the 
children. It has been my good fortune to have the opportunity of studying 
the careers of several hundreds of criminals and in the case of many of 
these I have been able to determine what factors there were in their early 
family surroundings which helped to start them on criminal careers. These 
same factors serve in the case of many other individuals to make their 
careers more or less unsuccessful though not necessarily criminal. These 
factors may be classified in two groups, the first, abnormal, the second, 
normal. By abnormal factors I mean those which enter into the family life 
through accidental means and therefore cannot be foreseen and are unusual. 
By normal factors I mean those which enter habitually into the lives of 
many families because they arise out of conditions which are now widespread 
in society. 

Among the abnormal factors are the following: The presence of a 
step-parent in the home lessens very greatly the value of the family life for 
the children because a step-parent cannot have the same affection for the 
children that the real parent has. A step-mother is likely to do most harm 
to young step-children. Though lacking maternal love for these children 
yet there are imposed upon her the duties of a mother which she is very 
likely to neglect. She is especially likely to do this if she has children of 
her own, when her feeling of indifference toward her step-children may 
become dislike and hatred. A step-father is most likely to do harm to older 
step-children, especially a boy verging on manhood. Then a step-father is 
liable to feel that this son of a former husband of his wife is an intruder 
in his home and this feeling is a prolific cause for dissension. 

Incompatibility of temperament between the parents tends to make the 
family life unwholesome for the children. Dissension between the parents 
weakens their authority over the children and without parental restraint 
the children are likely to run wild. In many immigrant families there comes 
a break between parents and children because the children become Ameri- 
canized more rapidly than their parents. The knowledge of English and of 
American customs and ways which the children get so quickly in the public 
schools and elsewhere gives them a sense of superiority over their parents 
and makes the parents quite helpless to exercise any authority over them. 

In some families undue restrictions are laid upon the children because 
the moral and conventional standards of the parents are more rigid than 
those of the surrounding community. This may account for the proverbially 
bad character of the minister's son. These restrictions are usually upon 
certain pleasures which the religious or moral prejudices of the parents 
consider bad. Such restrictions are especially aggravating when these pleas- 
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ures are countenanced in the vicinity of the home. The time comes when 
the pent-up desires and energies of the child force him or her to break 
loose. Frequently the first move is to run away from home. 

The principal normal factors which lessen the value of the family life 
are poverty, and ignorance, which is frequently the result of poverty but 
sometimes its cause. Poverty frequently causes privation of the necessities 
of life for some or all the members of the family. It causes a lack of 
recreational facilities for the children. When the mother has to go out 
to work it removes restraint from the children at home. Ignorance both in 
poor and in well-to-do families leads to failure on the part of the parents 
to feed, clothe, and bring up the children properly. 

Society should be ready to step in whenever possible and supply the 
want when the family fails. The principal social agencies for this purpose 
are the public schools, children's aid societies, the probation system, etc. 
Society can supply the want quite frequently when the abnormal factors 
we have mentioned above enter into the family life, but very little can be 
done to eliminate these abnormal factors. It can help quite frequently also 
when the normal factors mentioned above enter into the family. But it 
should be the ultimate object of society to eliminate poverty and ignorance. 
The accomplishment of this, however, may not strengthen the family, for 
the guarantee of well-being which society will then make may be to the 
individual member of society rather than to the family as a unit. In that 
case family solidarity will be superseded by a larger social solidarity. 



Concluding Remarks of Professor Hagerty 

At the outset the question stated was : How far should the state go in 
individualizing members of the family? The secretary in submitting the 
subject to me changed it to its present form: How far should the members 
of the family be individualized? The paper which I read is a discussion of 
the latter question, which is considered from the view-point of public opinion 
or the social judgment as well as that of state action. 

The writer of the paper labored under the impression that those who 
were to lead in its discussion were as familiar with the meaning of the sub- 
ject, as interpreted by the makers of the programme, as he was. On this 
account an interpretation of the subject was omitted from the paper. If 
those who discussed the subject had comprehended its intended meaning 
much that has been said in this discussion would have been omitted. Under 
the circumstances the writer frankly admits his error in not interpreting 
the subject without agreeing, however, with much that was said by those 
who have commented on the necessity for definition of terms. 

I dissent entirely from Mr. Parry's criticism of the statement in the 
paper that "in the household, in the making of the home, woman renders 
her greatest social service and finds her highest function." I admit with 
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him that some women should not marry and that they can be more useful 
to themselves and to society by abstaining from marriage and by engaging 
in pursuits suited to their talents. This admission, however, in no wise con- 
flicts with the contention that women as a class render their greatest social 
service and find their highest functions in the development of homes and 
in the keeping of homes. 

Mrs. Gilman protests against the citation of the failure of the orphanage 
as indicating the superiority of the home as the normal and proper institution 
in which children should grow up. While the orphanage deals with an 
inferior class from the point of view of heredity, when these children are 
placed in homes, the home deals with precisely the same class securing 
much better results than the orphanage. Besides, the orphanage frequently 
has the advantage of expert talent in organizing the work of the institution 
and also expert talent in training the children. 

In spite of these features it is a failure. No other method of rearing 
children has ever been known which is comparable to home training in the 
development of efficient and useful citizens. 

In institutions organized to reform juvenile delinquents, the cottage 
system, where the conditions of home life are as far as possible reproduced, 
furnishes the ideal institution. The smaller the cottage and the fewer the 
number of children in the cottage making possible imitation of family 
life, the better is the institution. 



